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N  July  14,  1853  President  Franklin  Pierce  stepped  off  the  steamboat 
\J  Josephine  at  Castle  Garden,  where  he  was  welcomed  to  New  York,  the 
Empire  City,  by  a  large,  cheering  crowd.  He  had  spent  the  night  in  Newark, 
and  before  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  there  had  been  speeches  in  Jersey 
City  interrupting  his  procession  to  the  foot  of  Grand  Street  where  he  had 
embarked  for  New  York.  All  the  ships  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  were  gaily 
decorated;  as  he  stepped  ashore  the  Josephine's  band  rendered  "Hail,  Co- 
lumbia"; the  President  had  come  to  inaugurate  the  Exhibition  of  the  Indus- 
try of  all  Nations,  the  first  international  fair  held  in  the  United  States.  After 
the  speeches  at  Castle  Garden  were  finished,  the  President  mounted  Black 
Warrior,  the  aging  charger  he  had  ridden  during  the  Mexican  War,  to  lead 
the  procession  of  Common  Councils  and  military  companies  up  Broadway 
and  Sixth  Avenue  to  42nd  Street.  There,  hatless  and  wet  through  by  a  shower 
that  had  drenched  the  city's  downtown,  he  entered  the  Crystal  Palace  where 
he  was  provided  dry  clothing,  oysters,  sandwiches,  and  reviving  beverages. 

As  if  it  were  a  large,  domed  greenhouse  in  the  shape  of  a  Greek  cross, 
the  Crystal  Palace  was  built  of  glass  and  iron.  In  fact,  although  the  building 
on  what  was  then  Reservoir  Square  and  is  now  Bryant  Park  was  designed 
by  a  firm  of  Danish-born  architects,  its  predecessor,  the  London  Crystal 
Palace,  had  been  the  brainchild  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  superintendent 
of  gardens,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  The  London  Crystal  Palace  was  constructed 
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to  house  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  when  the  New  York  Common  Council 
leased  the  square  behind  Croton  Reservoir  to  the  organizers  of  the  American 
Exhibition  it  stipulated  that  the  building  which  was  to  house  their  fair  be 
made  of  the  same  materials.  The  organizers  were  a  group  of  Empire  City 
businessmen  led  at  first  by  Edward  Riddle,  one  of  the  American  commis- 
sioners to  the  London  fair.  Alfred  Pell,  resident  secretary  of  Liverpool  and 
London  Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Company,  was  largely  instrumental  in 
obtaining  in  March  1852  the  charter  for  what  was  thenceforth  known  as  the 
Association  for  the  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  All  Nations,  President 
Pierced  official  host  on  the  inaugural  day.  Alexander  Hamilton,  Jr,  and 
Mortimer  Livingston,  directors  of  Liverpool  and  London  Fire  and  Life, 
and  the  latter  also  a  trustee  of  a  company  of  marine  insurers,  were  other 
original  members  of  the  Association;  the  original  stockholders  included 
August  Belmont,  William  Kent,  Mortimer  and  Johnston  Livingston,  William 
Cullen  Bryant,  and  Watts  Sherman.  The  Association  soon  elected  Theodore 
Sedgwick  president  and  William  Whetten  secretary. 

By  the  end  of  August  1852  the  building  plan  of  Georg  Carstensen  and 
Charles  Gildemeister  was  accepted,  and  on  October  30  the  first  column 
was  raised  ceremoniously.  In  his  speech  before  Governor  Hunt,  a  large 
number  of  distinguished  citizens,  and  a  crowd  of  two  thousand,  Sedgwick 
expressed  the  hope  that  when  the  exhibition  ended  the  building  would  be 
made  a  "great  People's  Gallery  of  Art."  The  erection  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
then  became  a  matter  of  dissension  and  worry.  In  February  1853  it  was 
decided  to  add  a  structure  that  would  contain  the  machinery  in  operation 
and  the  art  gallery,  but  the  work  did  not  begin  until  a  month  later.  All  the 
principals  blamed  each  other  for  the  delays;  the  opening  which  took  place 
July  14  was  initially  scheduled  for  May  2.  Two  weeks  after  the  inauguration 
the  dome  still  leaked,  and  seven  months  later  its  outer  ribs  had  not  yet 
been  put  in  place. 

The  other  problem  of  the  Association  was  the  organization  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion. In  the  very  early  stages  it  persuaded  the  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New 
York  to  declare  the  building  when  erected  a  bonded  warehouse.  Secretary 
of  State  Daniel  Webster  wrote  commendatory  letters  to  the  nation's  diplo- 
matic representatives  abroad.  After  his  death  his  successor,  Edward  Everett, 
reaffirmed  the  benevolent  but  self-consciously  remote  attitude  of  the  repub- 
lican government  toward  the  Exhibition.  Circulars  were  issued  to  prospec- 
tive exhibitors  in  this  country,  including  importers,  seeking  their  applica- 
tions for  space,  and  a  special  notice  was  published  to  promote  an  exhibit 
relating  to  mining  and  metallurgy.  Local  committees  were  organized  at  Bos- 
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ton,  Hartford,  St  Louis,  New  Orleans,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  Cincin- 
nati. Two  special  agents  were  appointed,  one  to  interest  European  govern- 
ments in  the  fair,  and  one  to  confer  with  European  businessmen. 


View  from  6th  Ave  and  40th  St 


It  was  necessary  to  appoint  other  agents  to  administer  the  operations 
on  Reservoir  Square.  In  the  summer  of  1852  Christian  Edward  Detmold  1 
was  chosen  to  be  Superintending  Architect  and  Engineer;  he  was  given  two 
assistants,  Horatio  Allen  and  Edmund  Hurry.  Detmold  was  a  German-born 
civil  engineer  who  twenty  years  earlier  had  won  a  prize  for  a  locomotive 
which  was  operated  by  a  horse  treadmill  so  as  to  carry  twelve  passengers  at 
twelve  miles  an  hour.  Detmold,  Allen,  and  Hurry  were  responsible  for  the 
erection  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  Early  in  February  1853  the  Association  ap- 
pointed two  naval  officers,  Samuel  Francis  du  Pont  and  Charles  Henry 
Davis,  to  supervise  the  mounting  of  the  Exhibition.  Du  Pont  was  a  member 
of  the  Lighthouse  Board,  and  prior  to  the  construction  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
had  served  the  Association  in  an  advisory  capacity  because  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  iron  structures.  Moreover,  he  was  a  good  friend  of  John  S.  Wily, 
a  naval  surgeon,  who  was  also  a  friend  of  Sedgwick,  Pell,  and  Bryant;  Mor- 
timer Livingston's  mother-in-law  had  known  his  father,  Victor  du  Pont.  A 
small  volume  from  du  Pont's  library  attests  his  interest  in  exhibitions;  it 
contains  handbooks  for  the  Gobelins  factory  and  showrooms,  the  Tower  of 
London,  the  Musee  d' An  vers,  and  the  facade  of  the  Pantheon.  Du  Pont  was 
also  a  subscriber  of  the  Art-Union  of  London.  Add  to  all  this  the  adminis- 
trative experience  he  had  gained  in  a  naval  career  of  over  thirty-five  years, 
and  he  seems  a  not  unlikely  Superintendent  of  the  Exhibition.  Du  Pont  and 
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Davis,  who  was  overseeing  the  publication  of  the  American  Ephemeris  and 
Nautical  Almanac,  were  very  serious  about  the  responsibility  they  assumed 
for  the  Exhibition.  The  construction  delays  made  extra  work  for  their  de- 
partment; as  they  tried  to  uncrate  valuables  in  the  leaky  building  every 
rainstorm  was  fraught  with  anxiety.  Dermoid  became  the  scapegoat,  and 
he  and  du  Pont  spent  much  time  during  the  last  tense  weeks  before  the 
inauguration  making  and  answering  acrimonious  reports  to  the  Board  of 
Directors.  Ironically,  it  was  Detmold  who  in  1833  and  1834  had  superin- 
tended the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  Fort  Sumter  in  Charleston  Harbor 
where  du  Pont  would  suffer  in  1863  the  reverse  that  would  end  in  his  retire- 
ment from  active  duty  in  the  Navy. 

But  by  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  July  14,  1853  President  Pierce  was 
ready  to  make  a  formal  entry  into  the  Exhibition  hall  and  take  his  place  on 
the  platform  that  had  been  erected  for  seating  the  more  than  seven  hundred 
most  important  dignitaries  in  attendance.  Noll's  National  Guard  Band  ac- 
companied him  with  "Hail,  Columbia"  and  "Yankee  Doodle."  The  music 
stopped  and  the  multitude  grew  quiet.  Bishop  Wainwright  delivered  a 
prayer  of  nearly  one  thousand  words.  The  New- York  Sacred  Harmonic  So- 
ciety then  sang  to  the  tune  of  "Old  Hundred"  a  "Choral"  composed  for  the 
occasion.  (See  manuscript  and  printed  versions  below,  p  476-477.)  Then 
Theodore  Sedgwick  made  a  speech  to  which  President  Pierce  replied;  and 
the  ceremonies,  "in  harmony  throughout  with  the  simplicity  of  republican 
manners,"  ended  with  the  "Hallelujah  Chorus,"  a  march,  and  a  chorus  from 
Haydn's  Creation.2 

Although  the  opening  ceremonies  had  been  under  consideration  for  sev- 
eral months,  not  until  Saturday,  July  2  was  William  Cullen  Bryant  asked  to 
write  the  "Choral"  sung  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  Bryant  procras- 
tinated, and  on  the  following  Wednesday  his  good  friend,  Alfred  Pell,  went 
to  see  him  to  repeat  the  request.  Bryant  wrote  some  stanzas  on  a  piece  of 
paper  which  Pell  took  away.  Before  taking  it  to  a  meeting  of  a  committee 
of  the  Association  he  showed  the  paper  to  the  wife  of  Superintendent  du 
Pont.  On  May  10  Mrs  du  Pont  had  temporarily  left  her  home  across  Brandy- 
wine  Creek  from  the  family  powder  factory  near  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
Now  she  was  with  her  husband  who  had  taken  rooms  for  them  in  Mrs  Can- 
non's boarding  house  at  7  Waverly  Place,  a  house  suggested  to  him  by  Pell. 
Like  countless  other  women  of  their  day  Mrs  du  Pont  and  her  sisters  had 
clipped  many  of  Bryant's  poems  from  newspapers  and  magazines  in  order 


2  This  account  of  the  activities  of  July  14  is  taken  from  the  New-York  Daily  Times  (July  15,  1853). 
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to  paste  them  in  scrapbooks.  After  Pell  showed  her  the  latest  stanzas  she 
wrote  her  sisters  the  details  about  their  composition,  judging  them  "very 
pretty,  or  rather,  the  thoughts  lofty  &  fine  like  all  Bryants"  and  confiding 
that  she  would  "have  given  much  to  keep  the  scrap  of  paper."  On  the  day  of 
the  opening  ceremonies  she  wrote  them  another  long  letter  with  which  she 
sent  the  Times  of  the  previous  day  admonishing  them  to  save  it  for  her, 
and  remarking  "you'll  see  the  programme  of  the  doings  at  the  Palace  today, 
&  Bryants  verses."  And  on  the  15th  she  asked  them  if  they  liked  Bryant's 
verses,  observing  that  Pell,  as  alive  to  its  value  as  she  was,  had  kept  the 
manuscript.  Then,  on  her  first  visit  to  the  Exhibition  after  the  inauguration, 
Pell  introduced  her  to  the  poet  himself,  and  she  could  write  home,  "I  was 
charmed,  the  more  so  as  there  was  everything  in  his  face  to  be  agreeably 
associated  with  his  poetry." 

When  Mrs  du  Pont  first  wrote  her  sisters  about  the  poem  Alfred  Pell 
showed  her  she  spoke  of  it  as  "three  stanzas."  In  November  1853  Pell  sent 
her  a  "manuscript  of  Bryants."  3  In  a  scrapbook  of  autographs  4  made  up  by 
Mrs  du  Pont  and  her  sisters  is  a  piece  of  paper  having  on  each  side  drafts 
of  the  ode  in  four  stanzas.  When  this  was  placed  in  the  scrapbook,  Mrs  du 
Pont  wrote  a  note  that  was  pasted  to  it  in  which  she  said  it  "was  pounced 
on  by  Mr  Pell  at  the  time  &  handed  to  me  as  an  autograph.  I  kept  it  as  a 
memento  of  that  occasion."  Consequently,  there  is  doubt  about  what  Pell 
sent  to  her  and  what  he  handed  to  her.  Nevertheless,  Mrs  du  Pont's  note  and 
the  quoted  passages  in  her  letters  5  identify  as  Bryant's  a  poem  which  is  not 
known  to  have  been  included  in  any  edition  of  his  writings  or  to  have  been 
identified  as  his  in  any  contemporary  publication  in  which  it  is  known  to 
have  appeared.  He  was  not  credited  with  the  authorship  of  it  in  his  own 
Evening  Post  where  it  was  published  July  13,  14,  and  15,  1853  nor  in  the 
Times  of  July  15  nor  in  the  leaflet  Programme  of  Arrangements  for  the  In- 
auguration of  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  14th  July,  1853,  where  the  ode  made 
its  first  appearance  outside  the  daily  papers.6  At  present  we  can  only  guess  at 
the  reason  for  the  anonymity,  and  speculate  about  how  many  works  of  Bry- 
ant and  of  other  well-known  American  writers  were  similarly  published. 

3  ALS  Alfred  Pell  to  Samuel  Francis  du  Pont  November  17,  1853;  Longwood  Library,  Winter- 
thur  MSS. 

4  Longwood  Library,  Winterthur  MSS. 

5  Sophie  Madeleine  (du  Pont)  du  Pont  to  Victorine  Elizabeth  (du  Pont)  Bauduy  and  Eleuthera 
(du  Pont)  Smith  July  8,  14,  19,  1853;  Longwood  Library,  Winterthur  MSS. 

G  The  poem  does  not  come  to  light  in  Jacob  Blanck's  extensive  files  for  his  Bibliography  of 
American  Literature  (New  Haven  1955-  ),  nor  does  Wyllis  E.  Wright,  Librarian  of  Wil- 
liams College,  have  a  record  of  it  in  his  collection  of  notes  on  Bryant's  poems. 
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Fitz-James  O'Brien,  for  example,  was  also  involved  in  the  Exhibition  of 
the  Industry  of  All  Nations,  though  how  deeply  is  not  known.  In  the  Sedg- 
wick Papers  at  the  New- York  Historical  Society,  which  contain  many 
manuscripts  about  the  Crystal  Palace  and  the  Exhibition,  are  two  cryptic 
notes  from  O'Brien  to  Theodore  Sedgwick.  In  them  O'Brien  wrote  about 
placing  notices  in  the  leading  New  York  newspapers.  These  were,  however, 
merely  notices  signed  by  a  member  of  the  Association  requesting  prospec- 
tive exhibitors  to  send  applications  for  space,  saying  that  the  capitalization 
of  the  Association  was  being  increased,  and  requesting  metallurgical  exhibits. 
The  impecunious  young  bohemian  who  had  arrived  from  England  the  pre- 
vious year  seems  to  have  been  merely  an  errand  boy.  But  he  is  known  to 
have  written  for  the  Times  during  1852  and  1853,7  and  may  have  contributed 
some  of  the  articles  about  the  Exhibition  that  appeared  in  that  journal  after 
the  opening.  Some  of  these  columns  are  pedantically  descriptive,  others  are 
touched  with  humor  and  imagination.  On  July  16  the  writer  poked  fun  at 
the  neighboring  Crystal  Stables,  Crystal  Cake  Shops,  Crystal  Groggeries 
and  ice-cream  saloons,  and  the  Crystal  Fruit  Stall  at  which  oranges  and 
bananas  in  every  stage  of  decomposition  could  be  bought.  He  spoke  of  the 
only  English  exhibit  then  set  up,  namely  that  of  Mr  De  La  Rue  who  was 
showing 

such  charming  packs  of  playing  cards,  that  we  should  not  be  at  all  sur- 
prised if,  when  the  doors  of  the  Palace  are  closed  for  the  night,  some  of 
the  most  convivially  disposed  statues  stepped  from  their  pedestals  and 
had  a  quiet  game  of  eucre  [sic]. 

O'Brien  had  been  almost  certainly  the  editor  of  a  weekly,  The  Parlour 
Magazine  of  the  Literature  of  All  Nations,  issued  during  the  London 
Crystal  Palace  Exhibition,  and  printed  there  as  one  of  the  practical  exhibits.8 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  connection  with  a  somewhat  similar 
exhibit  in  the  New  York  Crystal  Palace,  but  he  could  well  have  used  the 
American  Exhibition  as  a  vehicle  for  remunerable  newspaper  articles. 

If  O'Brien  did  indeed  write  about  the  Exhibition,  he  would  be  one  of  a 
very  small  group  of  the  famous  American  literati  of  the  period.  According  to 
Literary  World  for  December  3,  1853  Mrs  C.  M.  Kirkland  wrote  the  article 
"The  Great  Exhibition  and  its  Visitors"  that  appeared  in  the  December 
issue  of  Putnam's  Monthly;  Walt  Whitman  visited  the  fair  and  wrote  about 

7  Francis  Wolle,  Fitz-James  O'Brien  a  Literary  Bohemian  of  the  Eighte en-Fifties  (Boulder, 
Colorado  1944)  49,  61. 

8  Wolle  21. 
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it; 9  these  two  and  Bryant  are'  the  only  authors  who  are  definitely  known  to 
have  given  the  Exhibition  more  than  passing  notice.  Most  American  men 
and  women  of  letters  were  not  inspired.10 

The  Exhibition  and  the  affairs  of  the  Association  did,  however,  bring 
about  the  issuance  of  a  heterogeneous  group  of  utilitarian  publications.  The 
Union  Book  Association,  for  example,  seized  the  occasion  to  bring  out 
Strangers  Guide  to  the  City  and  Crystal  Palace  almost  half  the  text  of  which 
was  devoted  to  the  Exhibition.  The  forty-six  business  houses  that  took 
advertisements  in  the  back  of  the  Guide  were  mentioned  in  the  text  to  the 
exclusion  of  practically  all  those  who  did  not,  so  that  the  stranger  was  pre- 
sented a  very  odd  cross-section  of  commercial  New  York,  and  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion. Undoubtedly,  other  guidebook  makers  capitalized  on  the  fair.  More- 
over, it  almost  certainly  gave  rise  to  a  host  of  sermons  similar  to  The  Moral 
Significance  of  the  Crystal  Palace  of  Henry  W.  Bellows  who  preached  it 
twice  before  it  was  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Company. 

One  of  the  exotic  utilitarian  works  called  into  being  by  the  Exhibition  is 
the  Catalogue  of  Articles  Transmitted  From  British  Guiana  to  the  Exhibition 
of  Works  of  Industry  of  All  Nations,  in  New-York,  1853.  Printed  at  The  Col- 
onist Office  in  Georgetown,  Demerara  in  April  1853  the  thirty-page  pam- 
phlet lists  some  325  natural  products  of  the  colony  and  about  eighty  manufac- 
tures of  the  Warraws,  Caribs,  and  Arawaks.  Turin  was  the  point  of  issue  of 
another  foreign  publication  devoted  to  the  fair.  This  was  the  newspaper 
entitled  Esposizione  Universale  di  Nuova  York,  printed  at  the  Tipografia 
Subalpina,  and  written  by  Carlo  Corghi,  one  of  the  Italian  representatives 
at  the  Exhibition.  It  is  not  known  how  many  numbers  were  issued,  but  of 
the  twenty-five  weekly  issues  promised  numbers  1,  2,  and  11  have  survived, 
and  these  are  dated  May  7,  August  10,  and  December  18,  1853.  The  paper 
was  a  source  of  information  useful  to  the  Italian  exhibitors,  and  contained 
recitals  of  the  events  of  October  30,  1852  and  July  14,  1853.  The  Hofbuch- 
druckerei  zu  Guttenberg  in  Stuttgart  published  in  1853  a  translation  of  the 
1853  Statement  of  the  Association  which  is  described  below.  Lastly,  several 
reports  on  various  parts  of  the  American  fair  were  issued  in  London  in  1854. 
They  were  drawn  up  for  presentation  to  Parliament  by  some  of  the  members 
of  the  commission  appointed  by  Queen  Victoria  to  visit  the  Exhibition  under 

9  See  Charles  Hirschfeld,  "America  on  Exhibition:  the  New  York  Crystal  Palace,"  American 
Quarterly  ix  2  pt  1.  (Summer  1957)  109. 

10  The  Exhibition  re-opened  in  1854  under  the  aegis  of  P.  T.  Barnum  who  offered  a  prize  for 
an  ode  to  be  used  in  the  ceremonies.  William  Ross  Wallace  was  the  winner,  and  his  ode  was 
published  in  Re-Opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  for  the  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  All 
Nations.  From  the  New  York  Tribune,  May  5,  1854  (New  York  1854). 
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the  leadership  of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere.  There  was  a  twelve-page  General 
Report  of  the  British  Commissioners.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  made  a  Special  Re- 
port on  the  geological,  topographical,  and  hydrographical  departments,  and 
George  Wallis  presented  a  Special  Report  on  manufactures.  While  these 
gentlemen  concerned  themselves  only  with  the  Exhibition,  Sir  Joseph  Whit- 
worth  toured  a  group  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  eastern  United 
States  and  wrote  a  Special  Report  on  the  machinery  he  saw  being  used 
in  them.11  The  British  Commission  arrived  in  New  York  a  month  before 
the  opening  day  of  the  Exhibition,  and  during  its  stay  in  this  country 
Professor  John  Wilson  delivered  a  lecture  on  flax  at  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society's  annual  fair  at  Saratoga  while  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth 
encouraged  American  manufacturers  to  adopt  his  system  of  uniform 
screws. 

A  typically  American  product  of  the  fair  was  William  C.  Richards'  A  Day 
in  the  New  York  Crystal  Palace,  and  how  to  Make  the  Most  of  it:  Being  a 
Popular  Companion  to  the  "Official  Catalogue"  and  a  Guide  to  all  the  Objects 
of  Special  Interest  in  the  New  York  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  All  Nations. 
Copies  in  printed  wrappers  without  illustrations  were  issued  in  mid-No- 
vember 1853  while  copies  in  cloth  with  illustrations  were  issued  three  weeks 
later.  Richards,  who  was  also  the  editor  of  the  Official  Catalogue  of  which  he 
says  A  Day  in  The  New  York  Crystal  Palace  is  a  "popular  companion,"  was 
greatly  disappointed  when  the  Association  decreed  that  copies  of  the  latter 
could  not  be  sold  inside  the  Palace.  The  author,12  who  later  became  a  Bap- 
tist peacher  and  lecturer  on  science,  started  off  his  "day"  in  the  central 
court  of  the  building  next  to  Baron  Marochetti's  colossal  equestrian  statue 
of  Washington  where  the  visitor  was  to  gaze  in  wonder  at  the  dome  which 
Richards  said  was  the  largest  in  the  Western  World.  Thence  he  led  the  way 
down  each  of  the  naves  starting  with  the  one  to  the  south  noting  "all  the 
objects  of  special  interest,"  pausing  here  and  there  to  deliver  what  now  seem 
very  poor  jokes  and  woefully  inane  puns.  From  the  second  floor  he  made 
a  redemptory  detour  out  on  the  west  balcony  "commanding,  when  the 

11  See  also  Charles  O.  Paullin  and  Frederic  L.  Paxson,  Guide  to  the  Materiab  in  London 
Archives  for  the  History  of  the  United  States  Since  1783  (Washington  1914)  349.  Separate 
issues  of  the  reports  noted  have  been  seen;  Paullin  and  Paxson  lists  as  well  special  reports  by 
Sir  Charles  Wentworth  Dilke  and  John  Wilson. 

12  Richards  was  the  brother  of  the  artist,  Thomas  Addison  Richards,  and  they  and  their  father 
cooperated  in  issuing,  in  1842,  a  guidebook  of  Georgia.  He  was  the  husband  of  Cornelia  Hol- 
royd  (Bradley)  Richards,  author  of  a  book  of  etiquette,  whose  sister  was  Emily  (Bradley)  Neal 
Haven,  prolific  author  of  popular  juveniles  published  by  Appleton,  and  of  other  works.  She  fre- 
quently used  the  pseudonym  Alice  B.  Haven.  T.  A.  Richards,  in  turn,  was  the  author  and  illus- 
trator of  Appleton  s  Illustrated  Hand-book  of  American  Travel.  Cf  DAB;  Appleton  s  Cyclo- 
paedia of  American  Biography. 
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weather  is  fine,  a  most  charming  view  of  the  noble  Hudson,  and  its  line  of 
palisade  rocks." 

Like  the  New-York  Times  Horace  Greeley's  Tribune  ran  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  Exhibition  after  the  opening.  Revised  and  edited  by  Greeley  himself 
they  were  issued  in  mid-December  as  a  book  entitled  Art  and  Industry  as 
Represented  in  the  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  New  York  — 1853-4 
Showing  the  Progress  and  State  of  the  Various  Useful  and  Esthetic  Pursuits. 
Again,  paperbacks  and  copies  in  cloth  were  available,  though  none  of  them 
had  illustrations.  The  essays  were  originally  "the  work  of  at  least  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent hands,"  according  to  the  preface,  and  some  give  historical  and  statisti- 
cal information  while  others  emphasize  the  description  of  the  processes 
involved  in  the  manufacture  of  the  articles  discussed.  The  unsigned  pref- 
ace further  states  that  the  work  was  meant  to  induce 

some  thousands  of  our  younger  mechanics,  artisans  and  laborers,  to  re- 
gard the  mighty  Exhibition,  not  as  a  vast  curiosity  shop  or  raree-show, 
nor  yet  as  a  mere  Arch  of  Triumph,  erected  in  honor  of  Labor,  but  as  the 
grandest  and  most  instructive  University  ever  opened  to  themselves  and 
their  children  on  this  continent,  or  ever  but  once  in  the  world. 

Finally,  in  February  1854  was  published  Carstensen  and  Gildemeister's 
New  York  Crystal  Palace.  Illustrated  Description  of  the  Building.  With  an 
Oil-Color  Exterior  View,  and  Six  Large  Plates  Containing  Plans,  Elevations, 
Sections,  and  Details,  From  the  Working  Drawings  of  the  Architects.  In 
addition  to  the  minute  technical  details  of  the  building,  the  book  has  a  ten- 
page  introductory  statement  and  an  eighteen-page  appendix  intended  to 
show  that  the  architects  were  not  responsible  for  the  delays  in  construction. 
The  final  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  most  complete  list  seen  of 
the  principal  individuals  and  business  firms  concerned  with  building  the 
Crystal  Palace  and  running  the  Exhibition. 

The  Association  for  the  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  All  Nations  and  its 
agents  were  also  responsible  for  a  varied  output  of  printed  matter.  In  De- 
cember 1852  appeared  the  Statement  Made  by  the  Association  for  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  All  Nations,  in  Regard  to  the  Organization  and 
Progress  of  the  Enterprise.  This  48-page  pamphlet  is  a  history  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Association,  and  includes  most  or  all  of  the  circulars  and  news- 
paper notices  it  had  issued  as  well  as  some  of  the  more  important  letters 
that  had  been  written  about  the  fair.  Early  in  1853  a  56-page  pamphlet  was 
issued  with  exactly  the  same  title  and  much  of  the  same  material.  By  this 
time,  however,  it  was  possible  to  include  the  Connecticut,  St.  Louis,  and 
New  Orleans  local  committees  and  to  add  more  names  to  the  committees  set 
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up  by  the  end  of  1852.  Another  circular  and  several  new  letters  showed  that 
the  Association  had  not  been  inactive;  quotations  from  the  annual  messages 
of  the  governors  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  proved  that  its  efforts  had 
not  gone  unnoticed.  A  year  later  the  stockholders  received  a  Statement  of 
the  Affairs  of  the  Association  for  the  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  All  Na- 
tions the  objects  of  which  were  to  put  the  best  face  possible  on  the  indebted- 
ness of  $125,000  as  of  February  1,  1854,  and  to  convince  the  stockholders 
that  the  Board  of  Directors  had  made  a  wise  decision  in  the  autumn  of  1853 
when  it  determined  to  make  the  Exhibition  permanent.  The  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  Association  from  its  incorporation  to  December  1,  1853 
are  set  forth  in  detail  and  summarized  from  that  date  to  February  1,  1854. 

During  1853  it  was  necessary  to  issue  a  group  of  broadsides  and  circulars 
serving  different  purposes.  There  was  a  List  of  Classes  Into  Which  Articles 
are  Divided,  a  set  of  General  Regulations  for  Arrangement  and  Manage- 
ment, and  a  Memorandum  Relating  to  Distribution  of  Classes  in  the  Ameri- 
can Department,  all  three  broadsides  printed  by  Van  Norden  &  Amerman. 
It  has  been  mentioned  previously  that  the  four-page  Programme  of  Arrange- 
ments for  the  Inauguration  of  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  14th  July,  1853 
included  Bryant's  ode.  A  three-page  circular  letter  of  October  31,  1853 
notified  the  exhibitors  that  the  Directors  had  decided  to  prolong  the  Exhibi- 
tion into  1854  instead  of  closing  it  on  November  30  in  accordance  with 
their  original  plan.  The  letter  explained  the  new  arrangements  exhibitors 
could  make  regarding  withdrawing  or  insuring  their  displays.13  In  1854  a 
circular  letter  dated  March  1  reported  nominations  for  a  new  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, and  three  days  later  another  listed  a  Union  Ticket  for  the  new  Board. 

The  most  ambitious  undertaking  in  the  field  of  printed  matter  relating  to 
the  fair  was  also  one  of  the  more  impressive  exhibits.  This  was  the 
Illustrated  Record  of  the  New  York  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  All 
Nations,  compiled  under  the  editorship  of  Benjamin  Silliman,  Jr  and  Charles 
R.  Goodrich,  and  under  the  artistic  direction  of  Carl  E.  Dopier,  a  Polish- 
born  illustrator  of  Putnam's  Monthly.  The  Illustrated  Record  was  published 
by  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Company  to  whom  the  Association  for  the  Exhibition 
had  given  an  exclusive  contract  for  issuing  it  and  also  a  hand  catalogue 
and  an  illustrated  catalogue.  The  quarto  parts  of  the  Illustrated  Record 
were  printed  during  the  Exhibition  in  the  east  nave  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  the 
illustrations  on  an  Adams  press  and  the  text  on  a  Taylor  press.  Putnam's 

13  The  New-York  Historical  Society  has,  in  the  Sedgwick  Papers,  a  first  and  second  proof  of 
a  letter  very  similar  to  this  one  but  dated  December  10,  1853.  These  make  particular  mention 
of  the  picture  gallery,  mineralogical  cabinet,  and  machinery  in  motion.  The  letter  was  pub- 
lished on  the  wrapper  of  Official  Awards  of  Juries. 
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intention  was  to  publish  twenty-six  weekly  numbers  containing  four  double- 
column  pages  of  text,  and  four  pages  each  of  illustrations  and  advertise- 
ments. Instead,  between  July  14,  1853  and  January  1854  they  issued  seven 
semi-monthly  double  numbers  and  three  quadruple  numbers.  While  the  text 
consisted  of  rather  long,  usually  historical  pieces  on  relatively  few  subjects, 
there  were  in  the  complete  work  over  five  hundred  illustrations  of  individ- 
ual exhibits  and  three  views  of  the  interior  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  According 
to  the  publishers  each  exhibit  was  first  daguerreotyped,  then  a  drawing  on 
wood  and,  finally,  an  engraving  was  made.  They  claimed  that  the  illustra- 
tions for  one  quadruple  number  cost  more  than  two  thousand  dollars,  and 
that  the  whole  work  cost  more  than  forty  thousand  dollars  to  produce.  Sub- 
scribers to  the  "weekly"  parts  received  with  the  final  quadruple  number 
the  title-page  and  front  matter  for  a  bound  volume  to  be  called  The  World 
of  Science,  Art,  and  Industry  Illustrated  From  Examples  in  the  New-York 
Exhibition,  1853-54.  Thus,  the  Illustrated  Record  issued  in  parts  is  the  same 
book  as  The  World  of  Science,  Art,  and  Industry  bound  in  cloth,  or  in  "cloth 
extra,  thick  bevelled  boards."  The  publisher  informed  exhibitors,  manu- 
facturers, and  the  trade  that  they  would  supply  electrotypes  of  the  illustra- 
tions at  moderate  rates.14 

If  one  book  about  the  Exhibition  was  issued  under  two  titles,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  one  title  was  issued  in  at  least  three  editions  with  no  dis- 
tinguishing statement  on  the  title-pages  of  two  of  them.  This  was  the  Official 
Catalogue  of  the  New  York  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  All  Nations,  edited 
by  William  C.  Richards,  brought  out  by  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Company  under 
their  exclusive  privilege,  and,  like  the  Illustrated  Record,  printed  in  the 
Crystal  Palace  as  one  of  the  exhibits.  The  first  edition  of  the  Official  Cata- 
logue almost  certainly  had  192  pages;  the  Illustrated  Record  says  15  that, 
"The  hand  Catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  and  the  first  double  number  of  the 
Illustrated  Record  were  distributed  on  the  day  of  the  inauguration,  and  die 
printing  presses  were  actively  throwing  off  the  sheets  of  the  Catalogue."  Fur- 
thermore, Literary  World  for  July  23  lists  the  192-page  Official  Catalogue  as 
a  book  of  the  week.  This  edition  listed  the  exhibits  by  country  ending  with 
Hayti,  and  under  each  country  in  the  thirty-one  classes  to  which  they  were 
assigned.  Later  there  was  issued  a  224-page  Official  Catalogue  bearing  on 
its  front  cover  the  statement  "Revised  Edition"  and  on  its  title-page  "First 
Revised  Edition."  The  editor's  preface,  which  is  dated  October  1, 1853,  begins 

14  The  data  concerning  the  publication  of  the  Illustrated  Record  and  its  cost  were  obtained 
from  the  wrappers,  from  advertisements  in  the  last  two  quadruple  numbers,  and  from  the 
Publisher's  Notice  in  The  World  of  Science,  Art,  and  Industry. 

15  in  &  iv  34. 
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with  an  apology  for  the  imperfections  of  the  first  catalogue.  He  says  it  was  a 
"reasonably  correct  transcript"  of  lists  submitted  by  prospective  exhibitors 
of  articles  they  contemplated  sending.  Many  of  the  exhibits  were  withdrawn 
before  being  sent  and  others  did  not  arrive  until  several  weeks  after  the 
opening.  "The  absence  of  these  objects  has  created  great  confusion  to  the 
visitor  in  the  use  of  the  catalogue,  which,  however,  has  daily  grown  more 
and  more  correct  up  to  this  day."  One  wonders  if  any  of  these  daily  correc- 
tions were  incorporated  in  the  sheets  that  the  presses  in  the  east  nave  were 
actively  throwing  off.  Later  still  there  was  issued  an  edition  with  the  same 
edition  statements  on  the  cover  and  title-page  and  the  same  sheets  through 
page  224,  but  with  the  catalogue  of  the  mineralogical  and  geological  cabi- 
net occupying  pages  225  through  240.  Two  interleaved  exemplars  of  this 
edition  have  been  seen,  and  probably  a  large  number  were  so  issued.  The 
240-page  edition  was  almost  certainly  the  definitive  Official  Catalogue  of 
the  Exhibition  exclusive  of  the  paintings. 

The  cataloguers'  difficulties  were  aggravated  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  additional  building  containing  almost  four  hundred  fifty  exhibits  of  ma- 
chines —  some  of  them  in  operation  —  and  about  seven  hundred  paintings 
was  not  ready  for  the  public  until  September  1,  1853.  In  the  two  later  edi- 
tions of  the  Official  Catalogue,  both  published  after  October  1,  it  was  easy 
enough  to  list  the  machines  under  the  countries  of  their  exhibitors,  especially 
since  all  but  a  very  few  could  be  enumerated  under  United  States.  At  least 
three  attempts  were  made  to  achieve  a  satisfactory  listing  of  the  paintings. 
The  Official  Catalogue  of  the  Pictures  Contributed  to  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Industry  of  All  Nations,  in  the  Picture  Gallery  of  the  Crystal  Palace  was 
published  with  the  imprint  of  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Company  in  1853  in  two  edi- 
tions the  exemplars  of  which  have  on  their  respective  title-pages  the  state- 
ment "First  Edition"  or  "Second  Edition."  Both  had  twenty-three  pages, 
the  main  difference  between  the  two  being  that  the  first  edition  ends  with 
picture  number  653  whereas  the  second  includes  a  group  of  contributions 
from  the  New  York  Water  Color  Society  under  numbers  654  through  675. 
There  was  also  published  an  edition  of  twenty-two  pages  containing  an- 
notations for  about  thirty  of  the  paintings,  and  more  exact  titles  for  many 
of  them;  for  example,  Blondell's  "Portrait  of  a  Gentleman"  (number  650)  in 
the  second  edition  becomes  later  the  likeness  of  that  not  then  so  obscure 
party,  Cornelius  Mathews,  Esq.  Moreover,  the  22-page  edition  lists  nine 
additional  contributions  of  the  New  York  Water  Color  Society.  All  the  copies 
of  the  22-page  catalogue  of  the  paintings  that  have  been  seen  are  bound 
with  exemplars  of  the  240-page  edition  of  the  Official  Catalogue  and  have 
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only  a  divisional  title-page  for  "Picture  Catalogue."  Very  likely  there  were 
available  separate,  unbound  copies  of  each  of  the  editions  of  the  catalogue 
of  pictures,  whereas  other  copies,  with  full  title-pages  or  divisional  ones, 
were  bound  with  copies  of  the  224-page  and  240-page  editions  of  the  Official 
Catalogue  of  the  New  York  Exhibition. 

The  Association  was  required  by  its  charter  "To  distribute  prizes  among 
the  most  eminent  and  skilful  of  the  Exhibitors,"  and  as  the  final  step  in  ful- 
filling this  requirement  it  published  Official  Awards  of  Juries.  The  book  of 
ninety-eight  pages,  issued  late  in  1853,  was  another  vexatious  undertaking. 
Two  copies  seen  have  almost  three  full  pages  of  Errata,  a  short  list  of  addi- 
tional awards,  and  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  table  of  contents  promising  that 
the  complete  index  would  be  issued  in  a  few  days.  An  exemplar  of  a  later 
edition  has  the  Errata,  more  additional  awards,  and  the  index  on  pages  101 
to  125.16 

Finally,  in  March  1854  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Company  brought  out  the  illus- 
trated catalogue  called  for  by  their  contract  with  the  Association  for  the 
Exhibition.  Its  long  title  elucidates  the  contents:  Science  and  Mechanism: 
Illustrated  by  Examples  in  the  New  York  Exhibition,  1853-4.  Including 
Extended  Descriptions  of  the  Most  Important  Contributions  in  the  Various 
Departments,  With  Annotations  and  Notes  Relative  to  the  Progress  and  Pres- 
ent State  of  Applied  Science,  and  the  Useful  Arts.  Edited  by  C.  R.  Good- 
rich, Esq.,  Aided  by  Professors  Hall,  SiUiman,  and  Other  Scientific  and  Prac- 
tical Men.  As  the  title  indicates,  the  book  is  not  a  descriptive  catalogue  of 
the  entire  Exhibition,  but  for  the  type  of  display  it  concerns  it  is  the  most 
informative  work  that  was  published  in  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the 
fair.  For  example,  there  are  succinct  explanations  of  the  various  photo- 
graphic reproduction  processes  being  used  at  the  time,  and  an  account  of 
J.  B.  Wickersham's  elevated  railway  and  promenade  for  Broadway.  Most 
of  the  articles  show  that  the  producers  were  more  attentive  to  making  a 
worthwhile  book  than  they  were  to  meeting  circumstantial  or  competitive 
deadlines. 

The  author  of  the  article  on  paper  in  Science  and  Mechanism  states  that 
"Of  about  1700  paper  mills  in  the  United  States,  only  three  send  specimens 
of  their  products."  An  equally  small  ratio  applies  to  the  exhibits  of  other 
American  firms  participating  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  the 
printed  word.  Manufacturers  of  printing  presses  and  stereotyping  appara- 

16  Sub-Jury  la  on  "Ladies'  Garments,  Cloaks,  Shirts,  &c."  is  notable  for  including  the  only 
women  officially  connected  with  the  Exhibition  a  century  prior  to  the  advent  of  polyglot  hostesses 
and  world's  fair  fashion  shows.  Ann  S.  Stephens,  the  renowned  authoress,  was  a  member. 
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tus,  typefounders,  and  printers  were  represented  by  fewer  than  twenty-five 
exhibits,  and  almost  half  of  these  were  presses.  Makers  of  binders'  machines, 
tools,  and  materials  contributed  nine  displays.  There  were  only  three  ex- 
hibitors of  elegant  bindings.  Eight  publishers  and  booksellers  showed  their 
wares  at  this  time  while  nearly  one  hundred  sent  books  to  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  twenty-three  years  later.  Lack  of  available  space  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  dearth. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  fair  the  Association  installed  more  gas  lights  than 
there  were  on  the  streets  of  all  the  Empire  City  so  the  building  could  be  kept 
open  at  night.  Heating  was  provided  when  it  was  decided  to  continue  the 
Exhibition  after  November.  In  March  1854  a  new  Board  of  Directors  chose 
P.  T.  Barnum  to  be  its  president,  but  the  devices  of  the  expert  did  not  suffice 
to  balance  expenditures  and  receipts.  He  resigned  in  July  having  taken 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  gross.  By  November  the  city  had  a  tax  lien  on  Kiss' 
statue  of  an  Amazon  on  a  horse  being  attacked  by  a  tiger,  and  an  auction 
was  held  to  reduce  the  bulk  of  the  goods  that  were  to  be  shipped  back  to 
Europe  at  the  Association's  expense.  Nevertheless,  much  of  the  statuary  and 
many  of  the  paintings  remained  in  the  building.  Efforts  were  made  to  per- 
suade the  Government  to  annex  the  Crystal  Palace  to  the  Patent  Office  in 
Washington  for  the  display  of  models;  it  was  thought  the  building  would 
be  a  good  public  market  for  the  growing  city;  and  in  their  issue  of  September 
10,  1853  the  editors  of  Literary  World  said  it  should  be  made  a  museum  of 
science,  art,  and  industry.17  Barnum  tried  to  induce  Moses  Kimball,  proprietor 
of  the  Boston  Museum,  to  start  a  movement  there  to  have  the  structure  set 
up  on  Boston  Common.  "New  Yorkers,"  he  wrote,  "who  now  think  the  Palace 
too  far  off  to  visit  would  positively  go  to  Boston  to  see  it."  Boston  Brah- 
mins and  their  emulators  up  and  down  the  coast  would  have  shuddered 
again  at  his  enticing  statement:  "My  museum  last  year  cleared  $50,000 
—  about  double  what  it  would  have  done  had  it  not  been  for  the 
Crystal  Palace."  18  But  the  Palace  remained  where  it  was,  satisfying  the 
needs  of  the  metropolis  on  diverse  occasions.  Beginning  in  1855  the  Amer- 
ican Institute,  of  which  Alfred  Pell's  cousin  Robert  was  president,  held 
its  annual  fairs  there.  It  was  also  the  scene  of  charity  balls.  In  September 
1858  the  celebration  commemorating  the  laying  of  the  first  Atlantic  cable 
was  climaxed  by  a  ceremony  at  Reservoir  Square.  Then  on  October  5,  1858 

17  So  recently  as  November  23,  1959  the  New  York  Times  commented  editorially  on  the  city's 
lack  of  such  a  facility. 

18  ALS  Phineas  Taylor  Barnum  to  Moses  Kimball  July  14,  1854;  The  New  York  Public  Library, 
Manuscript  Division. 
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while  the  annual  fair  of  the  American  Institute  was  in  progress  the  early  eve- 
ning sky  over  Croton  Reservoir  took  on  an  extra  brightness.  In  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  the  glow  disappeared.  The  fire  that  had  started  in  the  storage  room 
at  the  Forty-second  Street  entrance  quickly  found  a  path  upward  along  gas 
fixtures,  exhibits  of  paints  and  chemicals,  and  pine  flooring.  It  took  a  moment 
to  enflame  the  dome.  The  fiery  spectacle  crashed  thunderously  directly  on 
three  calliopes,  one  of  which  had  just  played  "Pop!  goes  the  Weasel."  The 
calliopes  had  replaced  Baron  Marochetti's  frequently  maligned  colossal 
equestrian  Washington  in  plaster  which  had  been  moved  from  the  center 
of  the  floor  to  an  area  near  the  Fortieth  Street  entrance.  Like  virtually  all  the 
other  exhibits,  it  too  was  destroyed  by  the  conflagration.  But  no  fives  were 
lost  in  the  fire  that  covered  all  the  ruins  with  sticky  glass  making  for  col- 
lectors of  souvenirs  a  myriad  of  curious  mementos.  Messrs  Currier  and  Ives 
soon  issued  their  glowing  lithograph  of  the  end  of  the  troublesome  Crystal 
Palace. 

CHECKLIST 

THE  following  short-title  fist  of  the  publications  discussed  in  this  article 
is  believed  to  be  a  very  nearly  complete  enumeration  of  the  books,  pam- 
phlets, and  broadsides  issued  because  of  the  Exhibition.  It  is  quite  possible, 
however,  that  others  exist.  The  locations  given  are  in  no  way  intended  as  a 
census  of  copies;  there  may  be  others  in  collections  not  mentioned  here. 

1  Strangers  Guide  to  the  City  and  Crystal  Palace.  New  York,  Union  Book 
Association,  1853.  DeWint 

2  Henry  W.  Bellows.  The  Moral  Significance  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  New  York, 
Putnam,  1853.  DeWint,  NHi 

3  Catalogue  of  Articles  Transmitted  From  British  Guiana  to  the  Exhibition. 
Georgetown,  Demerara,  The  Colonist  Office,  1853.  PKsL 

4  Esposizione  Universale  di  Nuova  York.  Turin,  Italy,  Tipografia  Subalpina, 
1853.  PKsL  (3  issues) 

5  Association  for  the  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  All  Nations,  New  York. 
Bericht  der  Association  fiir  die  Ausstellung  der  Industrie-Erzeugnisse  AUcr 
Nationcn.  Aus  dem  Englischen  Original  Ubertragen.  Stuttgart,  Hofbuch- 
druckerei  zu  Guttenberg  [1853]  NN 

6  Great  Britain.  Commissioners  to  the  New  York  Industrial  Exhibition.  New 
York  Industrial  Exhibition.  General  Report  of  the  British  Commissioners.  Lon- 
don, Thomas  Harrison,  1854.  MB 

7  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  New  York  Industrial  Exhibition.  Special  Report  of  Sir 
Charles  Lyell.  London,  Thomas  Harrison,  1854.  DLC  (quarto,  50  p)  MB 
(octavo,  103  p) 
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8  George  Wallis.  New  York  Industrial  Exhibition.  Special  Report  of  Mr  George 
Wallis.  London,  Thomas  Harrison  [1854]  MB 

9  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth.  New  York  Industrial  Exhibition.  Special  Report  of  Mr 
Joseph  Whitworth.  London,  Harrison  and  Sons  [1854]  MB 

10  William  C.  Richards.  A  Day  in  the  New  York  Crystal  Palace.  New  York,  Put- 
nam, 1853.  DLC,  MB,  NHi,  NN,  PU 

11  Horace  Greeley,  editor.  Art  and  Industry  as  Represented  in  the  Exhibition. 
New  York,  Redfield,  1853.  DLC,  MB,  NHi,  NN,  PKsL,  PU 

12  Georg  Carstensen  and  Charles  Gildemeister.  New  York  Crystal  Palace.  Illus- 
trated Description.  New  York,  Riker,  Thorne,  1854.  DLC,  MB,  NHi,  NN,  PKsL 

13  Association  for  the  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  All  Nations,  New  York.  State- 
ment Made  by  the  Association.  New  York,  Carr  &  Hicks,  1852.  DLC,  MB,  NN, 
PHi 

14  Same.  Statement  Made  by  the  Association.  New  York,  Carr  &  Hicks,  1853. 
DLC,  DeWint,  NN 

15  Same.  Statement  of  the  Affairs  of  the  Association.  [New  York,  Carr  &  Hicks? 
1854]  DeWint 

16  Same.  List  of  Classes  Into  Which  Articles  are  Divided.  New  York,  Van  Nor- 
den  &  Amerman,  1853.  DeWint 

17  Same.  General  Regulations  for  Arrangement  and  Management.  New  York, 
Van  Norden  &  Amerman,  1853.  PKsL 

18  Same.  Memorandum  Relating  to  Distribution  of  Classes  in  the  American 
Department.  New  York,  Van  Norden  &  Amerman,  1853.  NHi 

19  Same.  Programme  of  Arrangements  for  the  Inauguration  of  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace. New  York,  Root  &  Anthony,  1853.  The  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York 

20  Same.  [Circular  letter  dated  October  31,  1853]  DeWint  (French  translation) 

21  Same.  [Circular  letter  dated  March  1,  1854]  NHi 

22  Same.  [Circular  letter  dated  March  4,  1854]  NHi 

23  Benjamin  Silliman,  Jr  and  Charles  R.  Goodrich,  editors.  Illustrated  Record 
of  the  New  York  Exhibition.  New  York,  Putnam,  1853.  PKsL  (complete  set  in 
parts  i.  e.  nos  i-xxvi  and  supplement)  NN  (nos  i-h,  m-iv) 

24  Same.  The  World  of  Science,  Art,  and  Industry.  New  York,  Putnam,  London, 
Sampson  Low,  1854.  DLC,  MB,  NN,  PKsL,  PU 

25  William  C.  Richards,  editor.  Official  Catalogue  of  the  New  York  Exhibition. 
New  York,  Putnam,  1853. 192  p.  MB,  NN 

26  Same.  224  p.  NHi  (without  Official  Catalogue  of  the  Pictures)  NN  (with  Offi- 
cial Catalogue  of  the  Pictures,  2nd  ed)  NN  (with  Official  Catalogue  of  the 
Pictures,  2nd  ed,  divisional  title-page) 
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27  Same.  240  p.  DeWint  (with  Picture  Catalogue,  22  p)  MB  (with  Picture  Cata- 
logue, 22  p)  MB  (with  Picture  Catalogue,  22  p.  Professor  Samuel  Kneeland's 
copy,  interleaved  and  copiously  annotated)  NN  (with  Picture  Catalogue,  22  p. 
Interleaved.  The  Picture  Catalogue  has  had  front  wrapper  of  Official  Cata- 
logue of  the  Pictures,  1st  ed  attached) 

28  William  C.  Richards,  editor.  Official  Catalogue  of  the  Pictures  Contributed 
to  the  Exhibition.  First  Edition.  New  York,  Putnam,  1853.  23  p.  The  Museum 
of  the  City  of  New  York. 

29  Same.  Second  Edition.  23  p.  MB,  The  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York,  NN 
(with  Official  Catalogue  of  the  New  York  Exhibition,  224  p)  NN  (with  Official 
Catalogue  of  the  New  York  Exhibition,  224  p,  divisional  title-page  for  Official 
Catalogue  of  the  Pictures) 

30  Same.  Picture  Catalogue.  [New  York,  Putnam,  1853]  22  p.  DeWint  (with 
Official  Catalogue  of  the  New  York  Exhibition,  240  p)  MB  (with  Official  Cata- 
logue of  the  New  York  Exhibition,  240  p)  MB  (with  Official  Catalogue  of  the 
New  York  Exhibition,  240  p.  Interleaved,  Professor  Samuel  Kneeland's  copy) 
NN  (with  Official  Catalogue  of  the  New  York  Exhibition,  240  p.  Interleaved, 
with  front  wrapper  of  Official  Catalogue  of  the  Pictures,  1st  ed  attached) 

31  Association  for  the  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  All  Nations,  New  York. 
Official  Awards  of  Juries.  New  York,  W.  C.  Bryant,  1853.  DLC,  DeWint,  NN 
(with  index) 

32  Charles  R.  Goodrich,  editor.  Science  and  Mechanism.  New  York,  Putnam, 
London,  Sampson  Low,  1854.  DLC,  MB,  NN,  PU 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  The  New  York  Public  Library  has  in  the 
Duyckinck  Collection  a  scrapbook  containing  some  one  hunded  fifty  trade  cards 
and  advertising  leaflets  of  exhibitors. 

For  contemporary  writings  about  the  Exhibition  in  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals a  good  source  is  "America  on  Exhibition:  the  New  York  Crystal  Palace,"  by 
Charles  Hirschfeld,  in  American  Quarterly,  volume  ix,  number  2,  part  1  ( Summer 
1957)  101-116.  This  article  is  the  only  recent  extended  discussion  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion that  has  been  seen. 

I.  N.  Phelps  Stokes,  The  Iconography  of  Manhattan  Island  (New  York  1915- 
1928)  volumes  3  and  5,  is  the  prime  source  for  information  about  pictorial  matter 
relating  to  the  Crystal  Palace  and  the  Exhibition.  The  New- York  Historical  So- 
ciety has,  in  addition  to  the  items  mentioned  by  Stokes,  a  small  collection  of  da- 
guerreotypes of  the  exhibits. 

The  Sedgwick  Papers  at  The  New- York  Historical  Society,  and  the  papers  of 
Samuel  Francis  du  Pont  and  his  wife  in  The  Henry  Francis  du  Pont  Winterthur 
Collection  at  Longwood  Library  are  the  only  collections  known  to  have  large 
numbers  of  manuscripts  relating  to  the  Crystal  Palace  and  the  Exhibition.  The 
Manuscript  Division  of  The  New  York  Public  Library  has  two  letters  of  P.  T. 
Barnum  concerning  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  it  may  have  other  relevant  material. 
Without  doubt  other  repositories,  such  as  The  Library  of  Congress,  also  have 
manuscripts  on  the  subject. 
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BRYANT'S  CRYSTAL  PALACE  CHORAL 

We  have  attempted  to  transcribe  the  two  manuscript  drafts,  calling  that 
on  the  recto  Draft  A,  on  the  verso  Draft  B,  and  calling  the  printed  version  in 
the  New-York  Daily  Times  of  July  15  Draft  C.  Square  brackets  indicate 
deletions  [  ];  undeciphered  words  are  recorded  in  x's;  doubtful  readings 
are  preceded  by  question  marks.  We  have  numbered  the  12  lines  of  Draft  C; 
the  numbers  within  brackets  beside  lines  in  earlier  drafts  call  attention  to 
their  relation  to  lines  in  the  final  text. 

The  simplest  way  to  describe  the  growth  of  this  text  is  to  say  that  from  the 
21  trial  lines  spawned  in  A  and  the  18-line  retrial  of  B  (made  by  turning 
the  paper  over  and  starting  again ) ,  the  author  salvaged  all  the  lines  he  could 
make  rhyme  in  quatrains. 

E.E.C.  AND  D.V.E. 

Draft  A  (recto  of  MS ) 

[  1  ]  Here  where  all  climes  their  off  rings  bring 
[  2]       Here  where  all  arts  their  products  send 

Where  East  &  West  in  Concord  meet 
[  3]       Before  thy  presence  Lord  we  bend. 

[Thine  xxx] 

Oh  Source  of  art  oh  sun  of  light 
Oh  giver  of  the 

Revrent  we  own  the  powr  that  gives 
[5,9]       And  guides  the  motions  of  the  mind 

And  rolls  the  mighty  cycle  on 
[12]       To  destinies  unrevealed 

Revrent  we  own  the  source  of  [light]  [subt] 

For  all  that  art  has  done  is  thine 

Gifts  of  the  sea  &  of  the  land 
In  all  we  see  we  own  thy  hand  — 
[  3]       Before  thy  presence  Lord  we  bend 

And  own  the  power  that  [xx  xxxxx] 

We  praise  the  power  whose  victry  guides 
[  10]       [Leads  xx]  Oer  Destinys  untrodden  field 
[11]    And  guides  it  on  its  ?d[y]ing  way 
[  12]       Too  ends  not  yet  revealed  — 
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Draft  B  ( verso  of  MS) 

[  2]    Here  where  all  arts  their  offrings  tribute  [bring]  lay 

[   1]    Here  where  all  climes  their  [Pblessings]  [products]  offerings  se 

Where  east  &  west  their 
[  3]    Before  thy  presence  Lord  we  bend 

[5,9]  For  thou  dost  lead  the  powr  of  Mind 

[  10]  Oer  Destinys  untrodden  field 

[11]  And  guid'st  it  wandring,  bold  [but]  and  blind 

[  12]  To  might  ends  not  yet  revealed. 

[Oh  source  of  light  of] 
[Oh  Source  of  Art  oh  Fount  of  light.] 
[In  all  that  art  or  skill  can  give] 
[8]    In  all  that  art  or  skill  has  framed 

From  objects  of  the  deep  or  land 
In  all  that  meets  the  eye 

All  art  is  thine  —  the  deepest  thought 
[  8]       That  human  skill  has  won  or  plannd 

There  *  [overlookst]  eye  oersees  what  numbers  wroght 
[  6]       [And]  Who  holdest  [the]  its  issues  in  [thy]  thine  hand. 

Draft  C  (printed  text) 

1  Here,  where  all  climes  their  offerings  send, 

2  Here,  where  all  arts  their  tribute  lay, 

3  Before  thy  presence,  Lord,  we  bend, 

4  And  for  thy  smile  and  blessing  pray. 

5  For  thou  dost  sway  the  tides  of  thought. 

6  And  hold  the  issues  in  thy  hand, 

7  Of  all  that  human  toil  has  wrought, 

8  And  all  tiiat  human  skill  has  plann'd. 

9  Thou  lead'st  the  restless  Power  of  Mind 

10  O'er  destiny's  untrodden  field, 

11  And  guid'st  him  f ,  wandering  bold  but  blind, 

12  To  mighty  ends  not  yet  revealed. 

*  For  [Thou]  Thine? 

t  A  slip  for  "it";  the  presumptive  antecedent,  "man,"  never  quite  getting  into  the  text. 


"The  Inauguration,"  scene  in  New  York's  Crystal  Palace,  July  14, 
1853.   Plate  from  Silliman  and  Goodrich  (item  24  in  Checklist  below) 


